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PREPARATION OF AN EXERCISE ON CICERO 

Lura Thomas Smith 

In working on the orations of Cicero with the eleventh grade, one 
of the unspoken hopes of the teacher was that the subject matter of 
the orations, or the allied topics of the political life, oratory, and char- 
acter of the great men of Cicero's time, would inspire the class to evolve 
a morning exercise that could be given to the pleasure and profit of 
the school. 

It was the general opinion of the class, on finishing the four 
orations on Catiline, that there was material for an exercise which 
could be so simplified so as to be interesting even to the fourth-grade 
children. 

The students were asked to work out plans for the exercise, and 
several periods were spent in discussing these outlines and in organizing 
the material. Many felt that three exercises, one depicting the life of 
the Romans at that time, another giving a glimpse of Cicero the states- 
man, and a third presenting the big civic question involved, would be 
necessary in order to give an adequate setting for the orations. Foi 
several reasons a compromise was made and it was decided to present 
as effective a picture as possible in one morning exercise. 

The class selected the passages from the orations that would best 
present the respective topics in the six minutes allowed to each speaker; 
the pupils made their own translations and planned the staging of the 
senate scene, keeping in mind the need of adapting the presentation to 
the younger children as well as to the older students and faculty. The 
Art Department assisted in designing the costumes and in arranging 
the setting, and the teacher of oral expression took charge of the 
rehearsals of the orations. 

Below are given specimens of three tentative plans prepared by 
the students and the material in full of the accepted plan as it was 
presented in the morning exercise. 

PLANS FOR TWO MORNING EXERCISES (Lucy) 

I 

A. Story of Founding of Rome 

1. Map of Seven Hills 

2. Slide of Statue of Romulus 

3. Slides of Principal Buildings 

B. Situation of Rome 

C. The Forum 

D. Roman Character 

1. Physical 

2. Moral 
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46 THE MORNING EXERCISE 

E. Roman Customs 

1. Triumphal Processions 

2. Feasts, Vestal Virgins and Other Affairs of Religion 

3. Social and Domestic Life 

4. Occupations 



F. Roman Government 



II 



A. Conspiracy of Catiline 

1 . Cause 

2. Plans 

3. Followers 

4. Character of Catiline 

B. First Oration of Cicero 

1. Circumstances 

C. Delivery Part of First Oration (in costume) 

1. Represent Part of Senate House on Stage 

2. Enter Catiline 

3. Other Romans Move Away 

4. Cicero Rises and Delivers Oration (condense) 

D. Deliver Part of Second Oration (in costume) 

1. Explain Circumstances 

PLAN FOR A MORNING EXERCISE (Frances) 

I. Introduction 

1. Statement of Political Affairs at Rome 

2. Steps by Which the Conspiracy Grew and a Brief Outline 

of Cicero's Life Up to November 8, 63 B.C. 

II. Short Reading from First Oration 

1. Catiline's Effrontery in Coming to the Senate 

2. Cicero Urges Him to Join His Confederates 

3. Every Citizen Must Work for Good of State 

(Run on screen a picture of Temple of Jupiter Stator, and tell why 
Senate met there.) 

III. Short Reading from Second Oration 

1. Catiline Gone from Rome 

2.' Character of His Followers 

3. Warning to Conspirators and Encouragement to Loyal Men 

IV. Short Reading from Third Oration 

1. Events Before Oration 

2. Story of the Arrest, Witnesses, Proofs, Confessions 
V. Short Reading from Fourth Oration 

1. Events Before Oration 

2. Bring Out Way Cicero Argues Indirectly for Immediate 

Death 
VI. In Few Words, Cicero's Life from This Time to His Death 

PLAN FOR A MORNING EXERCISE (John) 

The orations of Cicero which we have read, give us, besides the treat- 
ment of the conspiracy, information on the three following subjects: 
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I. The Character of Cicero and His Ability 

1. Egotistical 

2. Patriotic 

3. Far-sighted 

4. Great Powers of Oratory 

a. Style 

Similes and Other Figures of Speech 

b. Reasoning, Logic 

Manipulation of Words and Ideas to Bring 
People to His Own Views 

II. The Classes of People and Their Character at That Time 

1 . Senators 

a. Inclined Towards Despotism 

2. Knights 

a. Striving to Gain Equal Footing with Senators 

3. Common People 

a. Led by Senatorial Leaders 

b. Mostly Ignorant 

c. Superstitious 

d. Loyal 

III. Buildings of Rome, Especially in Forum 





1. 


Curia Hostilia 








2. 


Career 








3. 


Basilicae 








4. 


Tabularium 








5. 


Temple of Saturn 






Note- 


—My idea in presenting 


this 


exercise 


ranslat 


ions 


from the orations. 







is lo support these points 
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MORNING EXERCISE AS GIVEN 1 

Josephine. At the close of the Punic wars, over two thousand years 
ago, Rome was practically the mistress of the known world, but was no 
longer the ruler of her own destinies, for great extremes of wealth and pov- 
erty had arisen. The prosperous commercial cities had disappeared ; and the 
simple middle-class farmer had been forced to give up his home and take 
refuge in Rome, becoming one of the uneducated mob which had nothing to 
do but to lie about the streets and fall a prey to unscrupulous politicians. 
Instead of small farms, great estates spread over all Italy, which were owned 
by the wealthy Roman nobles and worked by slaves. The only roads to 
power were wealth, birth, and the command of an army. Yet in this time of 
license there lived a man, Marcus Tullius Cicero, a man of no great wealth, 
and not a noble, who, by his brilliant oratory and unusual administrative 
ability, was able to gain the consulship, the highest office in Rome, and to 
crush the great conspiracy of Catiline, which aimed, not only to overthrow 
the government, but even to destroy the city. In Rome, for several cen- 
turies, oratory had played a very important part in the life of the people — 
much more, in fact, than it does today. In Rome, most of the voters lived 

1 This accepted plan, which aims in its introduction to give a brief picture of 
Rome in 63 B.C., and a setting for the orations, is, as stated before, a composite 
that grew from the class discussions. 
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in the cities, and there was no farming class, as in our country, to maintain 
the equilibrium between two parties in the political strife. The voters, a 
small minority of the populace, would gather around the orator, who ad- 
dressed them in the central part of the city, in the forum. Questions were 
submitted to the people to vote upon, and matters were not decided by the 
representatives of the people, as they are today, but by the voters them- 
selves. It was here, as a lawyer, before his consulship, that Cicero won a 
great many important cases. Some of his most notable speeches were those 
in defense of Roscius, and the Phillipics against Verres. Aside from Cicero's 
argumentative power, he possessed a great influence over the minds and 
feelings of his audience, because of his attractive personality. He had a tall, 
impressive figure, and a strong, sweet voice. In fact, when other lawyers 
were arguing on the same side of a question with Cicero, it was usually Cicero 
who was the last one to address the judges, because of the good impression 
he always made. We know of over one hundred orations that he actually 
delivered. Fifty-seven of these we have intact, and parts of twenty-four 
more. But perhaps the most famous and most widely read of all Cicero's 
orations are those against Catiline. 

This Catiline was a nobleman of unusual ability, and he was endowed 
with the rare quality of being able to attract people to him. Yet all of his 
talents and intellect were wasted because in his youth he had always gone 
to every excess, and this had blunted his moral sense. So, when he had 
quickly spent his fortune in trying to retrieve his losses, he was led into a 
series of crimes that were almost beyond belief. 

Catiline was one of Cicero's opponents in the candidacy for consulship, 
but was beaten three times, and Cicero was elected. Catiline was so furiously 
indignant that he immediately resolved upon revenge. So he gathered about 
him a band of spendthrifts, criminals and notorious leaders of the city mob, 
who were always ready for bloodshed and excitement. With these men he 
planned the murder of all the leading men in Rome, the overthrow of the 
government, the destruction of the city, if that were necessary, and the seiz- 
ure of power. So he straightway gathered an army and supplies in the 
northern part of Italy, and left them under the command of Manlius, one of 
his friends, while he himself remained in Rome to watch operations there. 

On the evening of November 6, Catiline called a meeting of his fol- 
lowers at Lacca's to complete arrangements for the murder of the citizens. 
But Cicero had kept careful watch of Catiline and so, two days later, 
November 8, he called a meeting of the Senate in the Temple of Jupiter 
Stator, planning to present to the senators the danger that surrounded them, 
and to make arrangements for active defense. But when Cicero perceived 
that Catiline had had the audacity to come to his usual place in the senate, 
Cicero was so furious that, instead of proceeding with the business as 
planned he burst out into a fiery oration, and showed Catiline, step by step, 
that all his plans were known. This oration John will now give. 

(Curtain rises) 
John. How long, pray, Catiline, will you take advantage of our 
patience? How much longer will you continue to mock us? To what length 
will you in your unbridled audacity go? Have not the nightly guard on the 
Palatine, the garrison of the city, the rallying of all loyal men, the meeting 
of the senate in this strongly fortified temple, the expression on the coun- 
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tenances of these men moved you at all? Do you not see that your con- 
spiracy is laid bare? Do you not realize that it is checked by the knowledge 
that we all possess? Who of us, do you suppose, does not know what you 
did last night, the night before, where you were, what men you assembled 
together, what plans you had made? Alas, the times, the customs! The 
senate knows this, the consul sees it; nevertheless, he lives. Lives, do I say? 
Yea, more, he comes even into the senate; he takes part in public affairs; he 
silently marks every man of us for slaughter. 

You ought to have been put to death long ago by the consul's order, 
Catiline; long ago you ought to have received the destruction which you are 
now plotting against us. Did not Publius Scipio, a most distinguished man, 
Pontifex Maximus, put to death Tiberius Gracchus, who was only desirous 
of a change of government? Shall we, the consuls, allow you to live, who 
wish to destroy the whole world with fire and sword? There was once — 
there was once a time, when loyal men thought that a dangerous citizen 
should be more severely punished than the most hostile foe. We have a 
severe and weighty decree of the senate against you, Catiline. We do not 
lack evidence nor the authorization of the senate, but we, I say it openly, — 
we, the consuls, are at fault. You live; and you live not to give up, but to 
persist in your bold acts. Senators, I wish to be lenient; I do not wish to 
foe lax at this time of danger to the state — but now I condemn myself for my 
inactivity and negligence. A camp in opposition to the Roman people has 
foeen pitched in the mountain passes of Etruria. The number of the enemy 
increases daily. We see the general, the leader of that camp, within the city 
walls, even within our senate, daily plotting the destruction of the state. 
But, Catiline, you will be put to death when no one so wicked, so desperate, 
:so like yourself, can be found who does not admit that the deed was justly 
done. As long as there is any one who dares defend you, you will live; and 
you will live just as you are living now, surrounded by my numerous strong 
.guards, so that you will not be able to make a single move against the 
republic. Review with me what you did night before last. You will see that 
I have been much more watchful for the safety of the state than you have 
foeen for its destruction. I say that you went into the scythe-maker's quar- 
ters — to be plain — to the house of Marcus Lacca. There you assembled 
many of your mad followers. Do you dare to deny this? Why are you 
silent? I will prove it, if you deny it. Ye immortal gods! Where in the 
world are we? In what city do we live? What kind of a republic is this? 
Here, amongst the senators, in this most august and sacred body, are men 
who are plotting the destruction of us all, of the city, and even of the whole 
■world. While you were at Lacca's that night, Catiline, you portioned out 
the whole of Italy. You chose the men whom you would leave at Rome, and 
those you would lead out with you. You marked out the parts of the city 
that were to be fired, and said that you would set out from the city, but 
that you were delayed a little because I was still living. Two of your friends 
were found who promised to relieve you of that care and to kill me early in 
the morning. I heard of the plan, and saved myself by placing guards 
around my hous< -.. Can the light of day, or the air we breathe, be pleasing 
to you, Catiline, when you know that there is no one here who is not fully 
aware that December 31 you got together a band of men to kill the con- 
suls an.<j (he chic f magistrates of the state, and that not a change of mind 
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or fear deterred you, but the fortune of the Roman people? A little while 
ago you came into the senate. Was there any one of this great number of 
men, of all your friends and relatives, who greeted you? Since this is the 
first time in history that this has happened to anyone, are you waiting to be 
insulted openly, when their silence shows the contempt in which they hold 
you? What of this, — that at your arrival these seats became vacant; that 
all men of consular rank, as soon as you sat down, left that part of the 
benches empty? And in what spirit, pray, do you think you ought to bear 
this? By heavens, if my slaves feared me as all your fellow citizens fear 
you, Catiline, I should leave my home. Go out from the city, Catiline; 
relieve the state of its fear; set out into exile, if you are waiting this word. 
What is it, Catiline? What are you waiting for? Do you not perceive the 
wishes of these men by their silence? They desire it — they are silent. 

Now, senators, that I may avert a certain just complaint of the father- 
land against me, listen carefully to what I have to say, and let my words 
sink deeply into your hearts and minds. If the fatherland, which is much 
dearer to me than life, if the whole state should speak to me and say: 
"Marcus Tullius Cicero, what are you doing? Will you allow that man. 
who you know is an enemy, who is to be the leader of the war against us, 
who has aroused the slaves and desperate men against the state, to go out 
of the city unpunished? Will you not rather order him to be thrown into 
prison, and to be put to death? What hinders you from doing this? Is it 
the customs of your ancestors? Is it the law? Do you fear unpopularity in 
the future?" To the sacred words of the republic and to the men who think 
this, I would answer briefly. If I thought that this were the best thing to 
do, senators, I would not allow that ruffian to live one hour longer, but would 
put him to death. But many men, not only wicked, but even ignorant men, 
would say that I had acted cruelly and tyranically if I should punish him. 
Now I know that if he goes to the camp of Manlius, as he intends to do, 
there will be no one so stupid as not to see that a conspiracy has been 
formed; no one so wicked as to not admit this. I know that, if he alone is 
killed, the danger will be averted for awhile, but will not be stamped out for 
all time. But if he should lead his wicked followers out with him, not only 
would this fully developed conspiracy be wiped out and destroyed, but even 
the root and seed of all evil. 

I promised you, senators, that the consuls will be so diligent that you 
will have so much power, that there will be such a united and harmonious 
spirit among all Romans, that on Catiline's departure you will sec all things 
laid bare, brought to light, punished. 

Wilt thou, Jupiter, whom we have truly called the guardian of this city 
and empire, keep this man from thy temples, the homes of the city, the pos- 
sessions of the citizens? And wilt thou punish this man, leader of the 
enemy, the foe of the fatherland, a plunderer of Italy, in life — and even aftei 
death — with eternal punishment? 

(Curtain falls) 
Josephine. When Cicero ceased speaking and sat down, Catiline at 
first attempted to reply to the proofs of his guilt, but was hissed down by 
the senators. Seeing, then, that he was really in danger, he left the temple, 
and, fleeing from the city, went that night to the camp of Manlius in the 
northern part of Italy. During the month that ensued Cicero kept careful 
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track of all the plans and movements of the conspirators who were left 
behind in the city; and finally, by getting possession of a letter written to 
Catiline by Lentulus, Cicero felt that he had sufficient evidence to warrant 
the arrest of the four chief conspirators who were then in the city. The 
following day he called a meeting in the temple of Concord to justify him- 
self in the eyes of the senators for having arrested the conspirators. As he 
left the senate house people crowded about and clamored to know what was 
going on. So Cicero addressed them, and, going over much the same ground 
that he had that morning in the senate-house, he showed them, step by step, 
Catiline's acts and the guilt of the conspirators. 

We should like the School to imagine that they are the Roman people, 
assembled to listen to Cicero's proofs as he gave them from the rostrum in 
the Forum. 

(Curtain rises) 

Frances. Fellow citizens! Today you see this far-famed republic, this 
most glorious city, yourself, your wives, your children, snatched from the 
very jaws of death, preserved and restored to you by my diligence, counter- 
plots, and wisdom, and through the great love of the immortal gods for you. 
For I have quenched the fire that was threatening this city, these temples, 
and your homes, and have turned aside the sword of disaster from your 
throats, and have lifted the yoke of servitude from off your shoulders. I 
shall tell you briefly how I discovered, prevented, and finally disclosed in 
the senate today this great conspiracy. 

In the first place, when I drove Catiline into exile, I thought that his 
followers would be too weak without him to do any serious harm. Never- 
theless, I have kept a constant watch over them, and know everything that 
they have done or even contemplated. I discovered that legates were being 
sent into Gaul to incite the provincials to war, and that Volturcius, one of 
the conspirators, had joined himself to this party with letters and verbal 
directions to Catiline. Accordingly, I knew that the time had come when 
I must prove to you and to the senate the perfidy of Catiline and of his 
followers. I confided the plot to two praetors, Flaccus and Pomtinus, and 
told them what I thought should be done. Being most loyal and devoted 
adherents to the state, they asked no further questions, but each procured 
a force of strong and loyal men; and, without arousing anyone's suspicions, 
they hid themselves in the farm-houses on opposite sides of the river Tiber, 
near the Mulvain bridge. Early in the morning, when the troup of legates, 
with Volturcius, crossed the bridge, they were attacked and easily captured. 
The despatches to Catiline, with seals intact, were seized and handed over 
to me. I immediately called a meeting of the principal men of the city, and 
also summoned the four conspirators, Gabinus, Statilius, Cethegus, and Len- 
tulus, who came, suspecting nothing. I was advised to open the despatches 
privately, so that in case nothing of importance was found, I should not 
needlessly alarm the senate. But I decided to call the senate together and 
lay the whole matter before them. In the meantime, I sent a praetor to 
search the house of Cethegus. He discovered a great number of swords, 
daggers, and other weapons hidden there. When the senate had assembled, 
Volturcius turned state's evidence, and I bade him tell all he knew without 
fear of the consequences. When he had partially recovered from his fright, 
he said that he had been given letters and verbal instructions from Lentulus 
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to Catiline to the effect that Catiline should make use of the slaves and 
should hasten to Rome with an army as soon as possible. His plan was to 
attack the city from all sides, to set fire to the buildings, and to slaughter 
all the citizens. When he had finished, I brought in the Gallic legates, who 
reported that they had been given letters to their tribes by Lentulus, 
Cethegus, and Statilius, which said that they were to send great numbers of 
infantry and cavalry into Italy as soon as possible. 

At last I brought in the despatches. I showed them to Cethegus, and 
he acknowledged his own seal. I opened them and read. I found that the 
contents were indeed what the Gauls had said. Then Cethegus, accused of 
concealing weapons in his house, replied that he had always been an admirer 
of good steel. However, when the despatches were read aloud his conscience 
smote him, and he remained silent. Statilius was then brought forward. 
He acknowledged his seal and handwriting, and, after the letters had been 
read, confessed his guilt. Then I showed the tablets to Lentulus, and asked 
him if the seals were his. He bowed his head in silence. After all his 
letters had been read, I gave him permission to speak, if he so desired. At 
first he vehemently denied all the accusations against him, but when all the 
evidence had been brought forth he suddenly leapt to his feet in anger and 
indignantly demanded of Volturcius and the Gauls what dealings they had 
with him. When they had answered briefly and consistently, and told how 
often and why they had come to him, then he, though maddened by crime, 
suddenly showed how great is the force of conscience. For, contrary to the 
opinion of every one, he confessed his guilt. Lastly, Gabinius was led in, 
and, though he answered arrogantly at first, he soon succumbed to the 
crushing weight of evidence, and he, too, confessed. 

And in my opinion, not only all the evidence, the letters, the seals, the 
handwriting, and the confessions of each man, seemed proof enough of their 
guilt, but their stealthy glances at each other, their shifty eyes, their guilty 
color, their sullen silence, seemed to me to prove their guilt and convict 
them absolutely. After all the evidence had been arranged and put in legal 
form, I asked the senate what they thought advisable to do. The leading 
senators proposed very severe sentences against the criminals, and these 
measures were unanimously adopted by the rest of the senators. They 
decreed a vote of thanks to me for my untiring efforts in the matter, and 
to the two praetors who had conducted themselves in such a worthy manner. 
As for the conspirators, they were cast into prison to await sentence. 

O, fellow citizens, as to the future safety of the state you need have no 
fears now. Since Catiline has been expelled from the city, the rest of the 
conspirators are helpless, for Catiline was the chief — aye, the very backbone 
of the conspiracy. He attended to everything himself, trusted no man to 
carry out his plans, and has proved himself an enemy to be feared. 

And now, fellow citizens, give thanks to Jupiter, the guardian of the 
city, and depart for your homes. I promise that in the future my efforts 
will be as great and untiring as they have been in the past. My reward for 
my services will be that you will always remember them, for I care for no 
outward signs of fame. Rejoice, then, in the safety of the state, and thank 
the immortal gods that they have given me such wisdom and that they have 
kept the city from harm. 

Note. — The translations, given above, with the exception of a few corrections 
by the teacher, are the work of the pupils. 



